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activities for all the nations, along with essential 
national data, including population, area, language, 
and a brief description of the economy. The sum- 
maries are in alphabetical order, convenient for 
ready reference. The directory of personnel is 
likewise in alphabetical order of nations and gives 
mailing addresses which should facilitate the 
increasing interchange of ideas and material within 
the statistical profession of the Americas. 

One is led to believe that the volume must be 
heavily subsidized since it affords a well organized 
and well integrated survey of the statistical activi- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere at such a low cost. 
Certainly no library and no individual with statis- 
tical interests should fail to acquire this book. 

MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 

University of North Carolina 


THE INTEGRATION OF AMERICAN Society. By Robert 
Cooley Angell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1941. 228 pp. $2.50. 


In this study Angell is primarily interested in 
investigating the increasing differentiation of 
groups as a factor in societal disintegration. 
Twenty pages are devoted to methodological dis- 
cussion of an integrated society, using certain as- 
pects of the conceptual scheme developed by Tal- 
cott Parsons in his Structure of Social A ction (1937), 
together with theoretical constructs of Durkheim 
and Linton. The problem is: to what extent is 
our American society integrated by common ulti- 
mate values? A common end or value is used 
here to mean “a quality of life that each person 
may enjoy without depriving others of it.” Essen- 
tially it is an attribute of the collective life. Out 
of common values, institutions are derived, which 
are in turn necessary support to these values. The 
task then, hinges first on the discovery of institu- 
tions in American society, in order “to examine the 
loyalty to them and to the values which they 
express of the various organized groups.” This 
leads to a study of groups, organized under the 
following sevenfold classification: Capitalist enter- 
prises, Struggle groups, Governmental units, Be- 
nevolent groups, Families, Churches, and finally, 
Clubs, associations and cooperatives. 

In summary, Angell ascribes institutional status 
to the following: government, the political party; 
the family, the “property principles of capitalism;” 
and the character building group such as the social 
agency, the hospital, and the clinic. Significantly 
enough, the American churches have lost institu- 
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tional status, because of the large proportion of our 
population who have no religious affiliation, and 
the decline in the power of systems of moral 
obligation. 

A much more difficult task than delineating the 
American institutions faces Angell when he at- 
tempts to infer from these institutional structures 
the nature of the common ultimate values, and 
here critical readers will probably be in disagree- 
ment. For example, to the statement that “the 
dignity of the individual is a common ultimate 
value of Americans,” a Negro-American, or any 
other member of an exploited group may well ask, 
what individual? In certain respects, the same 
questioning attitude applies to democracy as a 
common ultimate value. To the main problem, 
Angell concludes that “the differentiation of 
groups has tended to emphasize noncommon goals 
of striving rather than common ones,” especially 
is this true of large scale capitalism which empha- 
sizes “wealth in itself and the powers derived there- 
from as ultimate ends.” Secondly, despite ori- 
entation in terms of common values there may be 
no agreement on objectives of common action. 
In the final analysis the development of free stand- 
ing groups “have disrupted an older type of moral 
community and have not been able to foster the 
development of an equally strong one of a new 
type.” 

According to Angell, to preserve the integration 
of American society requires the maintenance of 
our present stock of common values, (which is low, 
indeed) and, to “foster understanding across class 
lines,” (which is most difficult) otherwise, disin- 
tegration will continue its course. This is the 
challenge faced by American democracy. 

VERNON J. PARENTON 

Louisiana State University 


Man anv His Hasrration. By Radhakamal Muker- 
jee. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1940. 320 pp. 


More than any other student of human ecology 
that I know of, Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee’s 
approach approximates a comprehensive frame of 
reference, rich in both content and method, and 
especially available for exploring the dynamics of 
regionalism. More than fifteen years ago in his 
Regional Sociology he defined human ecology in 
terms of the study of balance and equilibrium in 
the region. Since then he has continuously em- 
phasized the organic nature of culture in terms of 


